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CARDINAL    NEWMAN   AND    HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 


TOHN  HENRY  NEAVMAX,  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  six  children, 
^J  was  born  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and  he  had  his  own  expe- 
rience of  the  "Turn  Again  Whittington  "  legend.  For  him,  as  well 
as  for  my  Lord  Mayor,  certain  phrases  chimed,  and  they  directed 
his  steps.  The  child's  "  Tolle,  lege — tolle,  legc"  converted  St.  Augus- 
tine ;  and  St.  Augustine's  "  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum  "  converted 
Cardinal  Xewman.  Face  to  face  with  the  parallel  between  the  Donatists 
and  the  Anglicans  drawn  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  the  Diiblin 
Ji>  dew,  Newman  was  left  unmoved  until  he  caught  the  words.  "Securus 
judicat  urlis  terrarum,  kept  ringing  in  my  ears.  Securus  judicat 
orlis  tcr/uri'ni  !  By  those  great  words  of  the  ancient  Father,  inter- 
preting and  summing  up  the  long  and  varied  course  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  theory  of  the  Via  Media  was  absolutely  pulverised."  From 
the  head-centre  of  worldliness — the  city  of  London,  and  from  its 
innermost  shrines  of  mammon  and  money — the  banking-houses,  may 
be  said  to  have  issued  forth  those  two  captains  of  war  upon  the  world — 
the  great  contemporary  English  Cardinals.  Cardinal  Manning's  father 
was  connected  with  the  Bank  of  England,  Cardinal  Newman's  was  a 
partner  with  the  Ratnsbottoms  in  Lombard  Street ;  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  banks,  one  official  and  the  other  a  private  venture,  being 
afterwards  reproduced  in  the  ecclesiastical  careers  of  the  two  boys 
born  within  a  decade  of  years  of  one  another,  and  friends,  counter- 
parts, and  contrasts  during  sixty  years. 

Newman's  father,  whose  family  were  small  landed  proprietors  in 
Cambridgeshire,  was  a  man  of  cultivation,  equally  enthusiastic  as  a 
musician  and  as  a  Freemason.  He  married  Miss  Jemima  Four- 
drinier  ;  and  it  is  a  little  curious  to  remember  that  Newman,  by  his 
mother,  was,  like  Faber  by  his  father,  a  direct  descendant  of  Huguenot 
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refugees.  The  Fourdriniers  were  paper-makers,  who  had  introduced 
improvements  into  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  name  is  still  to. 
be  seen  on  a  plate  by  the  wayfarer  on  Ludgate  Hill.  The  bank 
failing,  Mr.  Newman  took  a  brewery  at  Alton,  working  at  it  with  a; 
perseverance  that  did  not  command  success.  The  mother's  jointure 
was  all  that  finally  remained  to  the  family,  and  even  this  was  dimi- 
nished by  Goschen-like  feats  in  national  finance.  It  was  said  that 
John  Henry  Newman  was  to  go  to  the  Bar,  had  things  flourished  ; 
just  as  young  Manning  seemed  settling  at  the  Colonial  Office  when 
the  fortunes  of  his  father,  too,  fell  or  fluctuated.  The  Established 
Church  offered  to  both  a  readier  livelihood,  and  though  it  is  suggested 
that  Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  changed  places 
with  advantage  to  both,  no  one,  probably,  has  ever  seriously  believed 
that  the  one  Cardinal,  any  more  than  the  other,  was  without  a 
clamorous  vocation  for  an  ecclesiastical  career.  Assuredly  never 
did  temporalities,  or  the  need  of  them,  so  work  for  spirituality  as  in 
this  story  of  the  ways  and  means  of  families — a  story  which,  in  New- 
man's case  at  least,  is  not  mere  rumour  and  afterthought.  It  became 
one  of  John  Henry's  pleasures  to  be  able  to  give  his  father,  at  a  time 
of  care  and  embarrassment,  the  good  news  of  his  election  to  a  Fellow- 
ship at  Oriel.  This  was  in  1823,  and  the  father  died  not  long  after,, 
to  be  followed  very  suddenly,  about  1828,  by  a  daughter  Mary. 
The  family  drifted  from  place  to  place — to  Brighton ;  to  Strand- 
on-the-Green  ;  in  1829  to  a  cottage  at  Horspath,  which  they  ex- 
changed for  a  cottage  in  Nuneham  Courtney,  offered  to  Newman  by 
Dornford,  a  Fellow  of  Oriel.  "In  the  Midlands,"  says  Thomas- 
Mozley,  "  it  would  have  been  set  down  as  the  habitation  of  a  "family 
of  weavers  or  stockingers."  But  it  had  its  associations.  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  had  lived  in  it ;  and  Nuneham  was  supposed  to  be 
Goldsmith's  "  deserted  village."  It  was  there  that  a  group  of  the 
family  was  drawn  by  Miss  Maria  Giberne,  a  lady  who  much 
admired  Newman  in  those  days  and  who  did  him  service  after- 
wards in  Italy,  hunting  up  as  witnesses  the  unfortunate  women 
whose  testimony  was  so  fatal  to  Dr.  Achilli's  character,  though 
it  failed  to  win  the  verdict  of  the  court.  That  group,  which 
has  the  affectations  of  the  time,  added  to  the  drawing  and  com- 
position of  a  lady  amateur  also  of  the  time,  was  described  by  the 
Cardinal,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  late  in  his  life,  as  "  a  libel  on 
my  mother  and  her  children "  ;  but  it  was  differently  regarded  by 
other  members  of  the  circle.  From  Nuneham,  Mrs.  Newman  and  her 
daughters  went  to  Iffley ;  whence  they  took  in  hand  the  school  and 
the  poor  at  Littlemore,  a  hamlet,  attached  to  the  pastorate  of 
St.  Mary's,  at  which  Newman  built,  out  of  his  own  resources, 
first  a  church  and  then  his  monastic  home.  But  just  before  the  church 
was  consecrated,  and  long  before  the  monastery  was  begun,  Rosebank 
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Cottage  was  emptied  of  its  folk.  The  spring  of  the  year  1836  saw 
tin*  marriage  of  Mr.  John  Mozley  with  Miss  Jemima  Newman,  the 
( \irdinal's  second  sister ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Newman 
ft'll  ill,  to  die  in  a  fortnight.  As  John  Henry,  who  loved  her 

tenderly,  said : 

"  One  moment  here,  the  next  she  trod 
The  viewless  mansion  of  her  God." 

A  few  months  later,  in  September  1836,  Miss  Harriett  Newman, 
the  elder  sister,  was  married  to  the  Kev.  Thomas  Mozley.  Four 

rs  before  these  marriages,  a  brother  of  the  two  husbands — the  Kev. 
James  Mozley — had  written  home  to  his  sister :  "  Newman  is  going 
to  introduce  me  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  The  Miss  Newmans  are 
verv  learned  persons,  deeply  read  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  all 
the  old  divines,  both  High  Church  and  Puritanical.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  they  are,  I  believe,  very  agreeable  and  unaffected."  By 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  Mozley,  Newman  secured  not  only  a  brother- 
in-law  but  also  a  Boswell.  He  had  been  Mozley's  tutor  at  Oriel, 
and  he  was  also  his  hero.  Mozley's  services  to  Tractarianism  are 
as  many  as  his 'thousands  of  articles  in  the  Times  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  religion  in  England.  And  as  each  contemporary  and  friend 
fell  out  of  the  ranks,  there  was  a  tribute  to  him  least  expected  in  the 
place  where  it  appeared — the  obituary  column  of  the  paper  to  read 
which  is,  says  Mr.  Euskin,  moral  deterioration.  His  two  volumes  of 
"  Reminiscences  of  the  Oxford  Movement "  are  a  record,  unequalled 
in  vitality  and  vivacity,  of  u,  group  of  men  devoted  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  as  have  been  few  men  so  incongruously  brought  together. 
That  Cardinal  Newman  did  not  wholly  appreciate  Mozley's  labours — 
which  bore  to  outsiders  the  aspect  of  being  those  of  love  as  well  as  of 
authorship — is  one  of  the  freaks  of  fate  which  brothers-in-law  are 
called  upon  to  endure.  The  truth  is  that  Cardinal  Newman,  once  the 
"  Apologia"  was  written,  desired  that  the  story  he  had  told  should 
stand,  no  man  daring  to  add  to  it  anything  or  to  take  anything 
away. 

Next  in  fame  to  John  Henry  comes  Francis  William,  about  four 
years  his  junior.  Frank  followed  his  brother  to  Dr.  Nicholas's  school 
at  Ealing,  each  going  at  a  bound  to  the  top.  When  the  elder  went 
to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Frank,  too  young  for  college,  followed  to 
Oxford,  and,  says  Mozley  in  chosen  terms,  "  pursued  his  studies,  as 
far  as  was  compatible  with  an  amiable  but  universal  and  persistent 
antagonism,  under  John  Henry  Newman's  directions,  in  lodgings."  In 
other  substantial  ways,  John  Henry  was  able  to  be  of  use  to  this  brilliant 
younger  brother,  who,  in  due  course,  gained  easily  one  of  the  best 
double-firsts  ever  known.  When  Francis  came  of  age,  the  future 
Cardinal  addressed  to  him  a  set  of  rhymes,  of  which  these  are 
some  : 
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"Dear  Frank,  we  both  are  summoned  now 

As  champions  of  the  Lord  ; 
Enrolled  am  I,  and  shortly  thou 

Must  buckle  on  the  sword  ; 
A  high  employ,  nor  lightly  given, 
To  serve  as  messengers  of  Heaven." 

But  Frank  Newman  had  already — in  this  year  1826 — other  thoughts. 
Two  years  of  Oxford  life  had  seen  his  fervent  Evangelicalism  eva- 
porate. He  was  full  of  difficulties,  and  he  did  not  seek  a  solution  of 
them  at  the  hands  of  his  elder  brother,  to  confer  with  whom  even  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  was  setting  forth  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  may 
be  noted,  in  illustration  of  the  old  truth  as  to  the  households  of 
prophets,  that  not  one  of  Cardinal  Newman's  immediate  family  followed 
him  to  Rome,  "  though  he  drew  the  stars  after  him " ;  that  Father 
Faber's  army  of  converts  included  none  of  his  near  relatives  ;  and 
that  Cardinal  Manning  may  regard  it  as  the  most  wonderful  of  his 
many  wonderful  successes,  that  one  of  his  brothers,  the  late 
amiable  and  refined  Mr.  Charles  Manning,  trod  in  his  steps.  In  his 
"  Phases  of  Faith,"  Mr.  Frank  Newman  gives  dim  reasons  for  being 
beyond  his  brother's  influence  : 

"  One  person  there  was  at  Oxford  who  might  have  seemed  my  natural 
adviser — I  mean  my  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman.  As  a 
warm-hearted  and  generous  brother  who  exercised  towards  me  paternal 
care  I  esteemed  him,  and  felt  a  deep  gratitude ;  as  a  man  of  various  culture 
and  peculiar  genius  I  admired  and  was  proud  of  him ;  but  my  doctrinal 
religion  impeded  iny  loving  him  as  much  as  he  deserved,  and  even  justified 
my  feeling  some  distrust  of  him.  He  never  shared  my  strong  attraction 
towards  those  whom  I  regarded  as  spiritual  persons  :  on  the  contrary,  I 
thought  him  stiff'  and  cold  towards  them.  Moreover,  soon  after  his.  ordina- 
tion he  had  startled  and  distressed  me  by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  and  in  rapid  succession  worked  out  views  which  I  regarded  as 
full-blown  'Popery.'  I  speak  of  the  years  1823—6.  It  is  strange  to  think 
that  twenty  years  more  had  to  pass  before  he  learnt  the  place  to  which  his 
doctrines  belonged." 

When  John  Henry  Newman  arrived  at  his  mother's  cottage  after 
his  eventful  tour  in  Southern  Europe,  in  1833,  Frank  had  just  returned 
from  Persia.  Before  the  end  of  that  year  the  two  brothers  were  not 
on  speaking  terms.  The  estrangement  is  told  in  the  "  Apologia  "  :  "I 
would  have  no  dealings  with  my  brother,  and  I  put  my  conduct  upon 
a  syllogism.  I  said,  i  St.  Paul  bids  us  to  avoid  those  who  cause  divi- 
sions ;  you  cause  divisions  ;  therefore  I  avoid  you/  "  That  mood  did 
not  last  long  ;  and  though  the  difference  of  belief  became  more 
emphatic  with  the  passage  of  time,  and  Professor  Francis  Newman  did 
not,  with  years,  acquire  a  less  positive  utterance,  there  were  many 
meetings  of  tolerance  and  of  fraternal  affection,  even  down  to  the  last 
years  of  the  Cardinal's  life,  when  his  brother  came  from  Weston-super- 
Mare  to  be  with  him  at  his  holiday  retreat  at  Rednal,  now  his  resting- 
place  for  ever. 
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"  There  was  also  another  brother,  not  without  his  share  in  the  heritage 
of  natural  gifts."  This  is  all  that  even  Thomas  Mozley  has  to  say  of 
Charles  Robert  Newman,  alive  at  the  time  the  "  Reminiscences  "  were 
written.  His  death  subsequently,  and  now  the  death  of  Cardinal  New- 
man, make  it  possible  to  give  him  a  fuller  mention.  "  But  has  not  every 
house  its  trial  ?  "  asks  Charlotte  Bronte,  by  strange  way  of  comfort  that 
misfortunes  are  for  many,  not  for  one.  The  Newmans  had  their 
household  trial  in  the  wayward  brother  whose  eccentricities  took  a 
form  peculiarly  unwelcome  to  those  nearest  to  him  in  blood.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1884,  a  clergyman  contributed  to  a  news- 
paper some  rather  wild  hearsay  about  the  conduct  of  Charles  Newman 
when  lie  was  acting  as  master  in  a  school  at  Hurstmonceaux.  This 
clergyman  liad  been  curate  at  Hurstmonceaux  to  Julius  Hare,  who 
had  known  Charles  Newman  there  a  few  years  before.  According  to 
him  : 

"To  Hare  be  lamented  the  narrow-mindedness  of  his  brothers,  John  and 
Francis,  who  had  entirely  cast  him  oft'  and  left  him  to  fight  his  way  in  the 
world  unaided  because  of  his  professed  infidelity.  At  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  somewhere  between  1834  and  1844,  Newman  was  miserably  poor, 
entirely  dependent  on  his  small  pittance  as  an  usher  in  a  third-rate  country 
<i-hool.  The  task  of  teaching  rude  Sussex  lads  was,  as  might  be  imagined, 
tolerably  irksome  to  a  man  of  Newman's  high  intellectual  power.  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  his  principal  soon  became  strained ;  and  the  engage- 
ment was  suddenly  terminated  by  a  tussle  between  the  usher  and  his  class. 
.  .  :  .  Hare,  I  remember,  used  to  make  excuses  for  Newman's  religious  and 
moral  obliquities  011  the  ground  of  partial  insanity — *  there  was  a  screw 
loose  somewhere.' " 

This  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  even  seen  the  ne'er-do- 
well  to  whom  his  sympathies  went  out  so  cheaply — but,  as  commonly 
happens  in  such  matters — at  the  heavy  expense  of  the  surviving 
relatives.  They  treated  the  insinuations  with  silence — all  that  was 
possible  to  them.  As  one  of  them  expressed  it  to  me  in  a  letter  at 
the  time  (April  1884),  which  I  may  now  venture  to  quote  : 

"  I  suppose  Precentor  V is  a  clergyman  and  has  the  feelings  of  a 

just  and  gentle  man.  I  therefore  marvel  that  he  should  think  it  right  to 
dnii;-  before  the  public  events  of  forty  or  fifty  years  back  concerning  an 
obscure  person  lately  carried  to  the  grave — matters  not  creditable  if  true, 
and  not  refutable  if  false  or  falsely  coloured  ;  and  should  couple  with  them 
•  •ments  against  me  and  my  brother  which  we  cannot  duly  repel  and  dispel 
except  by  attacking  our  brother  just  deceased.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
impose  on  us  this  odious  task." 

Very  briefly  may  be  stated  the  main  facts,  but  only  those  which  his 
surviving  brothers  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Charles  Newman  himself 
would  not  call  in  question.  When  not  far  out  of  his  teens,  Charles 
Newman  wrote  to  some  cousins  renouncing  his  family,  and  begging 
that  they  would  not  consider  him  to  be  a  Newman,  his  only  reason 
for  the  renunciation  being  that  the  family  were  too  religious.  His 
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mother  was  still  alive,  and  she  and  his  sisters  tried  to  win  him,  but 
without  success,  from  the  life  of  loneliness  and  isolation  he  elected  to 
lead.  Never  was  a  kindness  denied  him,  however  one-sided  the  arrange- 
ment might  be.  Both  his  brothers,  after  they  had  been  "cast  off"  by 
him,  not  he  by  them,  managed  to  put  together  funds  for  sending  him  to 
take  a  degree  at  Bonn  University,  at  his  earnest  desire.  But  he  came 
away  without  even  offering  himself  for  examination,  a  step  he  explained 
by  saying  that  the  judges  would  not  grant  him  a  degree  because  of  the 
offence  he  had  given  by  his  treatment  of  faith  and  morals  in  an  essay 
which  they  called  teterrima.  This  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  aids 
given  to  Charles  by  John  Henry  and  by  Francis,  who,  unlike  in  so  much, 
resembled  each  other  in  their  generous  .desires  and  actions  towards 
their  mother's  youngest  son.  But  in  him  they  found,  as  one  of  them 
expresses  it  in  a  private  letter,  only  "  the  closest  representation  of  an 
ancient  cynic  philosopher  this  nineteenth  century  can  afford." 

A  man  is  entered  in  a  Biographical  Dictionary  by  the  date  of  his 
birth  ;  but  it  is  really  the  date  of  death  that  ranges  him  in  the 
memories  of  mankind.  Macaulay  and  Newman  belong  to  a  different 
epoch,  but  were  born  within  a  month  or  two  of  each  other.  Newman 
was  a  baby  when  Keats,  a  child  of  four  or  five,  who  had  not  yet  heard 
of  Lempriere,  was  standing  with  a  drawn  sword  at  the  door  of  his 
mother's  bedroom  to  shield  her  from  disturbance  during  an  illness. 
Shelley,  just  over  eight,  was  already  exciting  the  admiration  of  his 
sisters  by  his  declamation  of  Latin  verse.  Byron  was  beginning  his 
troublesome  teens,  scribbling  his  first  verses,  and  being  well  hated  at 
Harrow.  Newman  hardly  ranks  as  the  contemporary  of  these,  -though 
he  was  twenty  when  Keats  died,  was  of  age  when  Shelley  died,  and 
when  Byron  died  was  twenty-three.  With  Coleridge,  Southey  and 
"Wordsworth,  though  these  were  all  born  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  years  before  him,  he  lived  in  the  world  for  thirty- three,  forty- 
two,  and  forty-nine  years.  In  1836,  Faber,  returning  to  Oxford  from 
the  Long,  which  he  had  spent  at  the  Lakes,  reported  that  "  Words- 
worth spoke  of  Newman's  sermons,  some  of  which  he  had  read  and 
liked  exceedingly."  Walter  Scott  was  thirty  when  Newman  was  born, 
and  when  Scott  died  Newman  was  beginning  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment which  was  to  give  Abbotsford  to  Rome. 

Newman's  literary  admirations  were  in  great  part  those  of  the 
period.  For  Scott  he  had  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  enthusiasm.  The  tinsel  of 
that  medievalism  did  not  disconcert  him  ;  and  he  gratefully  mentions 
Scott  as  having  in  some  sort,  by  his  scenes  of  chivalry,  prepared  the 
path  for  the  Catholic  revival ;  surely  a  route  to  the  Oratory  by  way 
of  Wardour  Street.  Scott's  novels  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  boys 
at  the  Oratory  school  at  Edgbaston  as  prizes,  and  even  examined  in 
them.  Perhaps  he  had  his  happiest  holiday  when  he  spent  five  weeks 
at  Abbotsford  at  the  end  of  1852,  the  guest  of  Mr.  Hope-Scott,  who, 
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like  his  wife,  Lockliart's   daughter,   had  become   a  Catholic.      When 
/man  got  the  invitation  he  wrote  in  reply  :  "It  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  spend  some  time  with  you,  and  then  I  have  ever  had  the 
extremest  sympathy  for  Walter  Scott,  and  it  would  delight  me  to  see 
place.      When  he  was  dying,  I  was  saying  prayers  (whatever  they 
re  worth)  for  him  continually,  thinking  of  Keble's  words,  'Think  on 
the  minstrel   as  ye  kneel.'  "      Lockhart  was  still  alive,   and  the  visits 
daughter  and  son-in-law  paid  him  in  London,  he  repaid  at  Abbots- 
ford,  whither,  finally,  he  had  his  books  taken.      There,  in  the  break- 
fast-room, because  he  could  not  leave  the  ground-floor,  and  because  he 
shunned  the  dining-room  where  Sir  Walter  gave  up   the  ghost,  the 
old   editor,  a    stoic  amid   suffering,    a   Protestant   among    Catholics, 
passed    away,  with  Father  Lockhart,  a    distant  cousin,   at   his  unre- 
sponsive side,  and  the  sound  of  his  daughter's  voice,  reading  prayers 
from  her  "  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  in  his  ears. 

One  can  well  imagine  the  mystification  of  the  old  editor  of  the 
i rtci'l if  in  presence  of  the  Popery  which  sat  at  his  hearth,  although 
he  had  been  willing  to  give  Tractarianism  a  distant  hearing  in  his 
lu  view.  In  1837,  one  of  the  party  at  Oxford  complacently  records 
rhat  "  Lockhart  finds  he  must  have  an  infusion  of  Oxford  principles  ; 
it  takes  with  people  now — that  is,  such  people  as  read  the  Quarterly  "  ; 
.and  Philip  Pusey,  the  member  of  Parliament,  told  his  brother  Edward 
that  one  of  Newman's  greatest  triumphs  was  his  "  getting  hold 
of  the  (jua/'fr/'Iy."  A  little  later  this  complacency  must  have  been 
shaken  by  the  report  that  Murray  had  said  he  would  have  given  a 
thousand  pounds  to  be  able  to  suppress  the  article  referred  to.  Though 
the  Quarterly  might  have  turned  half  an  ear  timidly  towards  the 
preacher  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  such  leniency  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  rival  Review.  Of  course  Macaulay  was  cock-sure,  even  before 
reading  one  of  Newman's  Anglican  books,  that  he  could  reply  to  it. 
Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  JZdinburgh,  Napier,  in  February  1843, 
he  says :  "  I  hear  much  of  a  defence  of  the  miracles  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  by  Newman.  I  have  not  yet  read  it.  I  think  that 
I  could  treat  that  subject  without  giving  any  scandal  to  any  rational 
person  ;  and  I  should  like  it  much.  The  times  require  a  Middleton." 
There  was  no  weak  openness  to  conviction  lurking  behind  those  words  ; 
nor  yet  behind  these,  written  eight  months  later,  also  to  Napier,  and 
also  before  he  had  read  the  book  he  was  eager  to  smash:  "  Newman 
announces  an  English  hagiology  in  numbers,  which  is  to  contain  the 
Lives  of  such  blessed  Saints  as  Thomas  a  Becket  and  Dunstan.  I 
should  not  dislike  to  be  the  devil's  advocate  on  such  an  occasion.''  In 
his  essay  on  the  "  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,"  Macaulay 
just  alludes  to  the  Tractarians,  saying  that  Jeremy  Collier's  notions 
touching  "  the  importance  of  vestments,  ceremonies,  and  solemn  days, 
differed  little  from  those  which  are  now  held  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr. 
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Newman  " — a  sentence  which  suggests  to  the  initiated  that  the  writer 
wrote  once  more  without  having  read  Newman — who  was  never  a 
Kitualist,  and  treasured  no  husk  except  it  held  a  kernel. 

After  all,  it  was  left  to  Sir  James  Stephen  and  to  Henry 
Eogers  to  pillory  Popery  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh. 
The  first  of  these,  after  confessing  in  a  letter  to  Napier,  in  1841,  that 
whatever  comes  he  "  cannot  but  cherish  the  good  old  Protestant 
feelings  of  our  ancestors,"  thus  conveniently  explains  away  Mr.  New- 
man :  "  As  for  Newman  himself,  I  am  sorry  that  his  integrity  should 
be  impugned.  I  am  convinced  that  a  more  upright  man  does  not 
exist.  But  his  understanding  is  essentially  illogical  and  inveterately 
imaginative  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  he  labours  under  a  degree 
of  cerebral  excitement,  which  unfits  him  for  the  mastery  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  the  guidance  of  his  own  pen.''  It  is  worth  noting, 
that  while  Newman  was  being  thus  described  on  hearsay  as  a 
literary  lunatic,  Pusey,  his  constant  companion,  was  writing  of  him 
to  a  friend  :  "  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  immediate  excite- 
ment about  Tract  90  is  subsiding.  It  has  been  a  harassing  time  for 
N.,  but  he  was  wonderfully  calm." 

Macaulay,  instead  of  reading  the  books  he  had  already  prejudged, 
probably  contented  himself  with  reading  the  Edinburgh  attack  on 
them  (April  1813),  and  not  all  of  that.  "  I  have  read  three  or  four 
pages  of  the  article  on  the  Puseyites,  which  I  like  very  much.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  who  wrote  it."  The  writer  was  Henry  Rogers, 
who  congratulated  himself  with  the  true  Whig  confidence,  when  he 
sent  his  MS.  to  the  editor,  that  he  had  u  not  spared  ridicule  "  in  treating 
"  publications  which  are  having  a  large  sale,  and  are  doing  immense 
mischief  amongst  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  sentimental."  But 
"the  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  sentimental"  had  grown  into  men 
and  reviewers  by  the  time  the  tl  Apologia  "  appeared  ;  and  Newman,  for 
the  first  time,  found  himself  seriously  considered,  whether  favourably 
or  not,  by  secular  publications. 

Indeed,  "  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  sentimental  "  of  the  early 
forties  had  made  themselves  felt  in  the  other  walks  of  life,  as  well  as 
in  literature,  before  many  years  were  over.  They  manned  the  Anglican 
Church.  Rival  Prime  Ministers,  if  they  fought  all  the  week,  sat 
under  the  same  Tractarian  shepherd  in  May  fair.  A  Lord  Chief  Justice 
ranked  it  as  his  highest  honour  to  be  the  host  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
even  after  his  secession  ;  and  there  was  no  house  in  London  where  he 
was  more  welcome  than  at  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's.  Dean  Church 
was  one  of  that  immense  body  of  actual  contemporaries  or  immediate 
juniors  who  came  under  Newman's  personal  influence,  and  who,  in 
their  turn,  spread  the  principles  which  have  transformed  the  Anglican 
Communion.  In  one  sense — Catholics  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  it 
— the  Guardian  expresses  the  bare  truth  when  it  speaks  of  Newman 
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as  "  the  founder  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  it  now  is,"  and  says : 
"  ( Ireat  as  his  services  have  been  to  the  Communion  in  which 
he  died,  they  are  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  those  he  rendered 
to  the  Communion  in  which  the  most  eventful  years  of  his  life 
were  spent.  He  will  be  mourned  by  many  in  the  Kornan  Church  ; 
but  their  sorrow  will  be  less  than  ours,  because  they  have  not 
the  same  paramount  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him."  Not  in  admira- 
tion for  his  mind,  nor  in  reverence  for  his  character,  nor  in  personal 
devotion  yielded  him  even  by  strangers,  can  we  to  whom  he  came  be 
outstripped  by  those  whom  he  left.  His  life  was  divided  with  a 
strange  equality  of  time  between  the  two  Communions ;  for  he  lived 
in  each  for  half  of  it  almost  to  a  month.  But  he  actually  changed 
the  face  of  the  Anglican  Church,  while  he  could  not  alter  one  feature 
of  the  other.  It  was  he  who  taught  the  Anglican  Church ;  but  to  the 
Roman  Church  he  came  only  to  learn. 

Of  all  his  contemporaries,  the  Anglican  clergy  bear  most  the  marks 
of  him.  AYhat  their  predecessors  were  seventy  years  ago,  when 
Newman  began  "  to  come  out  of  his  shell,"  has  ceased  to  be  a  memory, 
but  remains  as  a  tradition.  "  Decent,  easy  men,  who  supremely  enjoyed 
the  gifts  of  the  founder,  from  the  toil  of  reading,  thinking,  or 
writing  they  had  absolved  their  conscience.  Their  conversation  stag- 
nated in  a  round  of  college  business,  Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes, 
and  private  scandal.  Their  dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  in- 
temperance of  youth."  Such  were  the  Oxford  dons  of  an  earlier 
generation,  as  described  by  Gibbon,  Newman's  greatest  master  in  style, 
and  his  finger-post  to  the  Fathers.  "  Whenever  you  meet  a  clergy- 
man of  my  time,"  said  Sydney  Smith  to  Mr.  Gladstone  about  the 
year  1835,  "  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  bad  clergyman  ; "  and  Sydney 
Smith  had  as  little  love  as  Gibbon  himself  would  have  had  for 
"  Puseyism." 

Vainly  was  Evangelicalism  pitched  against  "two-bottle  orthodoxy." 
In  Wesley,  Newman  as  a  Catholic  recognised  "  the  shadow  of  a 
Catholic  saint " ;  but  the  name  of  Wesley  worked  no  wonders  in  the 
Oxford  of  Xewman's  early  days.  The  Evangelicals  entrenched  them- 
selves in  an  obscure  college,  and  their  influence  never  spread  beyond 
St.  Edmund's  Hall.  Mozley  says  it  may  have  been  a  common  pecu- 
liarity of  their  complexions,  but  the  St.  Edmund's  men  never  looked 
clean.  He  adds  that  their  mental  and  moral  claims  to  influence 
were  inconspicuous  ;  and  Archbishop  Tait  of  Canterbury  admits  that 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  ugly  delineation.  Newman  and  his 
friends,  on  the  other  hand,  joined  learning  with  sanctity,  and  united 
good-breeding  with  unworldliness.  "  We  loved  the  Evangelicals  be- 
cause they  loved  our  Lord,"  said  Pusey — a  formula  which  sums  up  the 
Catholic  attitude  towards  the  Salvation  Army  to-day ;  but  that  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  bond  ;  and  Newman  saw,  even  if  Keble 
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-did  not,  that  liberalism  in  religion,  represented  by  Whately  and  the  rest, 
was  a  force  Evangelicalism  could  not  touch  :  that  Evangelicalism  was 
itself  only  another  form  of  liberalism,  though  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  its  adherents  were  on  the  side  of  personal  religiousness.  The  men 
who  had  a  general  idea  of  the  importance  of  dogma,  but  who  had 
not  the  enthusiasm,  of  religion,  and  the  men  who  had  the  enthusiasm 
but  no  science  or  coherence,  met  together  under  Newman,  and  sup- 
plied to  each  other  the  deficiency  of  each.  The  leaders  themselves — 
Newman,  Pusey,  and  Keble — united  tender  personal  piety  with  a  zeal 
for  dogmatic  exactitude — for  truth  in  thought  as  well  as  in  conduct. 
The  reasons  why  the  early  leadership  seemed  to  lie  with  Pusey,  and 
not  with  Newman,  are  well  known.  Equally  well  known  is  it  that 
Newman  was  the  mainspring  of  the  movement.  "  Out  of  my  own 
head,"  he  says  he  started  the  Tracts,  and  the  Tracts  became  the  text- 
books of  the  new  Anglicanism.  The  doctrines  they  expounded, 
though  fresh  to  the  hearers,  were  old  as  the  Apostles,  and  were 
gathered  by  Newman  from  the  Bible  he  loved  and  studied  ;  they 
had  been  taught  without  intermission  by  the  Catholic  Church  from 
the  first  Peter  to  the  last  Pius ;  and  the  Anglican  Church  itself, 
under  Archbishop  Laud,  fitfully  received  them.  The  result  of 
Newman's  labour  as  a  revivalist  is  seen  to-day  in  half  the  rectories 
of  England.  The  typical  Anglican  minister  trains,  conducts,  even 
dresses  himself  on  the  model  of  the  Catholic  priest ;  and  if  externals 
could  make  him  the  real  thing,  the  real  thing  he  would  perfectly  be. 
Beautiful  were  the  tributes  which  Newman's  death  elicited  from  the 
-conspicuous  pulpits  of  Anglicanism,  and  most  affecting  to  Catholics ; 
but  some  of  the  preachers  strangely  misunderstood  their  man  when 
they  hinted,  as  Canon  Knox-Little  did,  that  Newman  would  never 
have  left  Anglicanism  in  1845  had  he  foreseen  how  many  Eoman 
collars  would  be  worn,  how  many  beards  be  shaved  off,  how  many 
"celebrations"  be  talked  about,  and  confessions  heard,  in  the  Estab- 
lishment in  1890.  Why,  the  Arians  in  their  day  had  Bishops,  and 
Masses,  and  organisation  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  orthodox  ;  but  it 
was  with  Athanasius  that  Newman  ranged  himself  while  still  an 
Anglican ;  and  it  was  precisely  the  parallel  he  found  between 
Anglicans  and  Arians  or  Donatists  that  brought  him  at  last  from 
•Oxford  to  Birmingham.  It  was,  in  truth,  to  the  Canon  Knox- 
Littles  that  he  addressed  himself  when  he  said : 

"  Look  into  the  matter  more  steadily  ;  it  is  very  pleasant  to  decorate  your 
•chapels,  oratories,  and  studies  now,  but  you  cannot  be  doing  this  for  ever. 
It  is  pleasant  to  adopt  a  habit  or  a  vestment ;  to  use  your  Office-book  or  your 
beads  ;  but  it  is  like  feeding  on  flowers  unless  you  have  that  objective  vision 
in  your  faith,  and  that  satisfaction  in  your  reason,  of  which  devotional 
•exercises  and  ecclesiastical  appointments  are  the  suitable  expression.  They 
will  not  last  in  the  long  run,  unless  commanded  and  rewarded  on  Divine 
•authority ;  they  cannot  be  made  to  rest  on  the  influence  of  individuals.  It 
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is  well  to  have  rich  architecture,  curious  works  of  art,  and  splendid  vest- 
ments, when  you  have  a  present  God  ;  but  oh  !  what  a  mockery  if  you  have 
not.  If  your  externals  surpass  what  is  within,  you  are  so  far  as  hollow  as 
vour  Evangelical  opponents,  who  baptise,  yet  expect  no  grace.  Thus  your 
Church  becomes  not  a  home,  but  a  sepulchre  ;  like  those  high  cathedrals  once 
(.'at hoik1,  which  you  do  not  know  what  to  do  with,  which  you  shut  up,  and 
monuments  of,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  what  has  passed  away.'' 

Another  paragraph  in  acknowledgment  of  the  homage  from  Anglican 
pulpits,  and  I  have  done  with  dreary  polemics.  Those  preachers  who 
praised  Newman  so  generously,  praised  a  man  who  was,  according  to 
their  official  creed,  a  blasphemer — one  who  had  deliberately  chosen,  in 
mature  life,  to  practise  the  "  blasphemous  fable  "  of  the  Mass,  though 
born  in  the  enlightened  Establishment.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  Newman's  death  and  the  sequent  utterances  of  so  many  and  so 
illustrious  subscribers  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  may  somewhat  hasten 
the  time  when  the  hard  words  of  that  official  creed  shall  be  mitigated  ? 
If  not,  one  can  only  say  that  the  manifestation  of  sympathy  over  New- 
man's tomb  was  the  greatest  exhibition  of  what  he  most  dreaded — 
the  " liberalism  in  religion"  which  thinks  one  creed  as  good  as  another, 
which  owns  the  Church's  rule  for  the  body,  but  discards  it  for  the 
mind. 

"  You  are  under  a  destiny,"  Newman  said  very  solemnly  to  the 
Anglican  clergy,  after  he  had  become  a  Catholic  ;  and  he  was  attribut- 
ing to  them  what  he  had  always  believed  in  a  very  special  manner  of 
himself.  Not  the  third  Napoleon  himself  had  franker  conviction  of 
the  distinctness  of  his  fate.  During  the  tour  in  the  South  of  Europe 
with  Hurrell  Froude,  in  1833 — the  tour  which  produced  "  Lead,  kindly 
Light  " — "  I  began,"  he  tells  us,  "  to  think  that  I  had  a  mission." 
When  he  paused  in  Rome  and  was  asked  by  Monsignor  Wiseman  to 
pay  a  second  visit,  he  replied  with  great  gravity,  "  I  have  a  work  to 
do  in  England."  In  Sicily,  after  an  illness,  he  sat  down  on  his  bed 
and  began  to  sob  violently.  ''My  servant  asked  what  ailed  me.  I 
could  only  answer  him,  I  have  a  work  to  do  in  England."  The  record, 
with  the  obvious  hint,  is  made  by  himself ;  and  he  evidently  believed 
it  to  be  no  mere  coincidence  that  his  return  home,  with  its  strange 
adventures  of  both  delay  and  speed,  timed  with  Keble's  sermon  on 
••  National  Apostasy."  It  was  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival  ; 
and  he  says,  "  I  have  ever  considered  this  day  as  the  start  of  the  reli- 
gious movement  of  1833."  When  he  retired  to  Littlemore,  as  a  sort 
of  halfway  house  between  England  and  Eome,  he  turned  up  an  old 
copy-book,  and  it  took  his  breath  away  to  find  on  it  a  cross  drawn 
between  the  words  "  verse  "  and  "  book."  Moreover,  a  further  device, 
in  which  one  less  smitten  with  his  destiny  might  have  recognised  a 
sister's  chain  and  pendant,  he  could  not  make  out  to  be  anything  but 
''a  set  of  beads  with  a  little  cross."  Then  there  came  his  reception 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  thus  the  man  of  destiny  records  it : 
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"  I  am  this  night  expecting  Father  Dominic  the  Passionist,  who,  from  his 
youth,  has  been  led  to  have  distinct  and  direct  thoughts,  first,  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north,  and  then  of  England.  After  thirty  years'  (almost)  waiting,. 
he  was,  without  his  own  act,  sent  here." 

This  is  in  the  "  Apologia  "  ;  and  in  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  under  fictitious- 
names,  the  story  is  told  in  greater  detail : — 

"  On  the  Apennines,  near  Yiterbo,  there  dwelt  a  shepherd  boy,  in  the  first 
years  of  this  century,  whose  mind  had  early  been  drawn  heavenward  ;  and 
one  day,  as  he  prayed  before  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  he  felt  a  vivid  inti- 
mation that  he  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  under  the  northern  sky.  There 
appeared  no  means  by  which  a  E.oman  peasant  should  be  turned  into  & 
missionary ;  nor  did  the  prospect  open,  when  this  youth  found  himself,  first, 
a  lay  brother,  then  a  Father,  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Passion.  Yet,, 
though  no  external  means  appeared,  the  inward  impression  did  not  fade ;  on 
the  contrary  it  became  more  definite ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  instead  of  the 
dim  north,  England  was  engraven  on  his  heart.  And,  strange  to  say.  as- 
years  went  on,  without  his  seeking,  for  he  was  simply  under  obedience,  our 
peasant  found  himself  at  length  upon  the  very  shore  of  the  stormy  Northern 
Sea,  whence  Csesar  of  old  looked  out  for  a  new  world  to  conquer  ;  yet  that 
he  should  cross  the  Strait  was  still  as  little  likely  as  before.  But  the  day 
came,  not,  however,  by  any  determination  of  his  own,  but  by  the  same- 
Providence  which,  thirty  years  before,  had  given  him  the  intimation  of  it." 

The  importance  which  each  Christian  must  of  necessity  attach  to 
himself — he  for  whom  the  Heavens  descended  to  the  earth,  who  has 
angels  for  his  ministers,  who  is  an  heir  of  Paradise,  and  who  traces 
the  special  designs  of  Providence  in  the  details  of  his  daily  life- 
might  seem  to  be  alien  to  the  humility  and  to  the  self-abnegation 
which  Christianity  enjoins.  Yet  he,  whose  Christian  egoism  is  most 
sublime,  he  it  is  who,  paradoxically,  abases  and  annihilates  .himself 
most  completely.  "  From  a  boy  I  had  been  led  to  consider  that  my 
Maker  and  I,  His  creature,  were  the  two  beings,  luminously  such." 
And  the  attitude  remained  to  the  end,  and  determined  the  disposition 
of  Newman  towards  all  people  and  things.  "It  is  face  to  face  in  alt 
matters  between  man  and  his  God.  He  alone  creates ;  He  alone  has 
redeemed  ;  before  His  awful  eyes  we  go  in  death ;  and  in  the  vision 
of  Him  is  our  eternal  beatitude."  But  the  persons  who  came  near  to- 
the  Sacred  Person  had  reflections  of  His  glory,  and  as  such  were 
held  in  worship  by  Newman — the  angels  and  the  saints.  And  the 
persons  about  himself  he  frankly  regarded  in  the  light  of  their  relations, 
not  with  the  outer  world,  but  with  him  and  his  spiritual  being.  The- 
record  of  his  Oxford  contemporaries  is  the  record  of  what  they  were 
to  him,  "John  Henry  Newman";  he  learnt  habits  of  thought  and 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  corporate  body  from  Whately  ;  Hurrell 
Froude  "  fixed  deep  in  me  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  Jed  me  gradually  to  believe  in  the  Eeal  Presence  "  ;  Keble  fami- 
liarised him  with  the  sacramental  system  ;  and  from  Dr.  Hawkins  he 
learnt  the  value  of  tradition.  The  bond  was  a  close  one  in  all  cases  ; 
but  it  had  its  basis  on  religion.  In  the  streets  of  Dublin,  long  after, 
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Whately  as  Archbishop,  and  Newman  as  Hector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, met  without  recognition  ;  but  the  story  of  his  having  absented 
himself,  years  before,  from  chapel  on  purpose  to  avoid  receiving  the 
Sacrament  with  Dr.  Whately,  was  pure  invention.  "  He  made  himself 
dead  to  me/'  says  Newman  of  Whately  with  great  simplicity  ;  adding, 
"  My  reason  told  me  it  was  impossible  we  could  h^ve  got  on  together 
longer  had  he  stayed  in  Oxford ;  yet  I  loved  him  too  much  to  bid 
him  farewell  without  pain."  When  Kingsley  said,  '•'  Truth  for  its 
own  sake  had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy,"  and  this 
in  a  mere  magazine  with  the  poor  life  of  a  month  in  it,  no  one  would 
have  bothered  his  head  over  it — the  charge  was  too  hackneyed  to 
need  a  new  rebuff  from  Catholics.  But  "  Father  Newman "  was 
linked  with  the  passage,  fortunately,  as  he  himself  afterwards  thought. 
Hi-  accuses  "me,  John  Henry  Newman,"  exclaimed  the  hermit  at 
Birmingham,  whose  destiny  the  Heavens  had  made  known  to  him. 

So  the    "Apologia  "  was  written.      Later  on,  the  passages  which 
seemed  to   have  personal  resentment  were  suppressed  by  the  author ; 
who,  moreover,  gave  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Cope  a  most  interesting  ex- 
planation of  his  adoption  of  the  world's  own  weapons — hard  words — 
in  the  unequal  duel  :  the  world  would  not  believe  him  if  he  spoke 
calmly.     His  after-thoughts  were  that  Kingsley  should  escape  resent- 
ment because  he  had  become   accidentally   "  the  instrument   in  the 
good   Providence   of  God,  by  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  given  me, 
which  otherwise  I  should  not  have  had,   of  vindicating  my  character 
and    conduct    in    my   '  Apologia.' r      Not,    as    he    might  well    have 
said,  "vindicating  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  truth,  and  the   sin   of 
lying  " ;   but   vindicating,  what  with  Newman  was  a  synonym,    "  my 
character   and   conduct/'     And  Newman   adds,    in   the   same   letter, 
that    a    friend    had    chanced    to    hear    Kingsley    "  preaching   about 
me    kindly " ;   and   about  Athanasins,    too,     he     had     been    writing 
less   unkindly ;   so    "I   said   Mass    for   his   soul  as   soon   as    I   heard 
of  his  death."     Never  surely   did   any   Evangelical,  old   or   modern, 
of     them     all,    see     the    finger    of   Heaven    more  filially     than     he 
who  felt  it  every  five  minutes  of  his  life,  and  who  recognised  even  in 
Kingsley  the  instrument  of  the  Lord — for  His  servant  to  play  upon. 
The   old   friends   he  lost,   and   the  new   friends  he   made    when    he 
became   a   Catholic  were  they  whom  "  God    gave  me  when  He  took 
every  one  else  away."      "  And  in  you,  Ambrose  St.  John,"  that  chief 
new  friend,  he  says,  "  I  gather  up  and  bear  in  memory  those  familiar 
and  affectionate  companions  and  counsellors  who  in  Oxford  were  yu'cn 
to  me  to  be  my  daily  solace  and  relief ;   and  all  those  others,  of  great 
name  and  high  example,   who  were  my  thorough  friends  ;  and  also 
those  many  younger  men,  whether  I  knew  them  or  not,  who    have 
never  been  disloyal  to  me  by  word  or  deed."     To  Pius  IX.  he    paid 
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his  homage  in  a  sermon    at  Birmingham,  in  which  he  recalls  "  his 
great  act  towards  us  here,  towards  me": 

"  One  of  his  first  acts  after  he  was  Pope  was,  in  his  great  condescension, 
to  call  me  to  Rome ;  then,  when  I  got  there,  he  bade  me  send  for  my  friends 

to  be  with  me  ;  and  he  formed  us  into  an  Oratory Such  is  the  Pope 

now  happily  reigning  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter ;  such  are  our  personal  obli- 
gations to  him  ;  such  has  he  been  towards  us,  towards  you,  my  brethren." 

It  was  precisely  this  pervading  personality  in  Newman  that  dis- 
tinguished him  from  his  contemporaries.  The  pretentious  "  we  "  was 
dropped  in  favour  of  the  simpler  "  I."  The  abstract  was  exchanged 
for  the  concrete  under  a  pen  primed  with  individuality.  The  unit 
spoke  to  the  unit — to  the  units  who  make  up  mankind.  "  Heart 
speaketh  unto  heart,"  was  his  own  chosen  motto  as  a  Cardinal,  who 
bared  his  heart  for  the  inspection  of  friend  and  foe  ;  who  told  men  how, 
when  he  was  ordained  an  Anglican  minister,  "  he  wept  most  abundant 
and  most  sweet  tears  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  then  become," 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  phases  of  his  life.  Only  those  entirely 
ignorant  of  Newman's  selflessness  in  conduct  would  put  down  this 
self-analysis  and  self-centred  measurement  of  men  to  petty  vanity,  which 
he  was  wholly  free  from,  or  to  vulgar  love  of  applause,  of  which  he 
had  none.  For  the  most  part  the  poet  alone  has  shown  himself 
so  spontaneously,  so  autobiographically  in  his  manuscripts ;  and  all 
the  world  has  listened.  But  here,  at  last,  humanity  could  be  studied 
in  a  priest.  The  personal  and  the  human  had  re-inhabited  poetry  with 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Wordsworth  ;  and  with  Newman  the  personal 
and  the  human  entered  into  theology,  and  into  his  account  of  it.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  put  under  the  microscope,  and  how  he  bore  the 
ordeal  all  his  contemporaries  will  tell. 

Yet  Newman's  friendships,  though  formed  and  governed  under 
exacting  and  unusual  conditions,  were  extraordinarily  tender.  This 
was  one  phase  of  his  character  which  delighted  George  Eliot,  who 
writes  on  this  and  other  points  to  Miss  Sara  Hennell : 

"  I  am  reading  with  great  amusement  (  ! )  J.  H.  Newman's  '  Lectures  on 
the  Position  of  Catholics.'  They  are  full  of  clever  satire  and  description. 
....  It  was  just  what  I  wanted  to  hear  about  you,  that  you  were  having 
some  change,  and  I  think  the  freshness  of  the  companionship  must  help  other 
good  influences,  not  to  mention  the  '  Apologia,'  which  breathed  new  life  into 
me  when  I  read  it.  Pray  mark  that  beautiful  passage  in  which  he  thanks 
his  friend,  Ambrose  St.  John.  I  know  hardly  anything  that  delights  me 
more  than  such  evidences  of  sweet  brotherly  love  being  a  reality  in  the  world. 
I  envy  you  your  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  Newman,  and  should 
like  to  make  an  expedition  to  Birmingham  for  that  sole  end." 

If  only  she  had  gone  !  There,  at  the  Oratory,  are  still  three  of  the 
immortal  band  named  with  Father  St.  John  :  Father  Neville,  the  de- 
voted "  William  "  of  Newman's  last  whispers  ;  Father  Kyder,  a  man 
of  fine  literary  temper ;  and  Father  Austin  Mills. 
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These  friendships  among  men  were  less  common  when  the  Oxford 
movement  began  than  they  have  since  become ;  and  the  present 
generation,  if  it  owed  nothing  else  to  the  Newmania  (as  Bishop 
Hampden  called  it),  would  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  infusion 
of  tenderness  into  the  relations  of  man  with  man.  The  sentiment 
ressed,  to  George  Eliot's  admiration,  in  the  closing  passage  of  the 
••  Apologia,"  appears  and  reappears  elsewhere  ;  in  Newman's  method  of 
addressing  that  best  type  of  the  modern  Anglican,  Dr.  Church,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's — "C".rix.->inie"  in  his  sudden  outbreak  where,  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  Hurrell  Froude,  he  throws  aside  in  one  epithet  the 
conventional  stiffness  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  ruled  nearly  all 
his  poems,  and  exclaims : 

"  Dearest !  he  longs  to  speak,  as  1  to  know, 

And  yet  we  both  refrain  ; 
It  were'not  good :  a  little  doubt  below, 
And  all  will  soon  be  plain." 

Newman's  young  men  improved  on  their  model.  Faber,  his. 
"  acolyte,"  who  followed  him  to  Rome  within  a  month,  and  practi- 
cally founded  the  London  Oratory,  had  a  greater  exuberance  of  both 
feeling  and  expression.  To  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord1 
John  Manners,  he  wrote  : 

"  Thou  walkest  with  a  glory  round  thy  brow, 
Like  saints  in  pictures,  radiant  in  the  blaze 
And  splendour  of  thy  boyhood,  mingling  now 
With  the  bold  bearing  of  a  man,  that  plays 
In  eyes,  which  do  with  such  sweet  skill  express 
Thy  soul's  hereditary  gentleness." 

That  male  eyes  had  "  sweet  skill,"  or  that  men  had  eyes  afc  all 
worth  observing  by  men,  came  as  a  surprise,  if  not  as  a  shock,  to  many  ;. 
and  Faber  himself,  writing  to  some  one  who  expostulated  with  him, 
says :  "  Strong  expressions  towards  male  friends  are  matters  of  taste. 
I  feel  what  they  express  to  me.  B.  thinks  a  revival  of  chivalry  in 
male  friendships  a  characteristic  of  the  rising  generation,  and  a  hope- 
ful one."  "B.,"  whoever  he  was,  was  right.  The  shyness  which 
made  an  Englishman  ashamed  to  embrace  even  his  father,  arose  from 
times  when  wine-parties  and  a  common  interest  in  the  heredity  of 
dogs  and  horses  were  the  most  sacred  links  between  men.  The 
Oxford  movement  established  different  relations — of  mutual  confidence, 
mutual  affection,  mutual  respect.  Of  the  influence  for  good  which 
these  generous  friendships  exercised,  even  Mark  Pattison  was  sensible 
—even  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude.  At  first,  when  undergraduates 
went  home  raving  about  Newman,  anxious  parents  shook  their  heads. 
The  correspondence  passing  about  the  same  date  between  Lord 
Strangford  and  the  old  Duke  of  Rutland,  reveals  the  perturbations  of 
aristocratic  fathers  over  the  friendships  between  their  sons  and  the- 
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plain  commoner  who  was  afterwards  to  make  his  Queen  an  Empress, 
his  solicitor  a  baronet,  and  his  secretary  a  peer.  So  of  Newman,  the 
fountain  of  so  much  piety  for  thirsty  souls  in  future,  anxious  mothers 
were  asking,  as  did  the  mother  of  the  Mozleys :  "  But  is  he  a  good 
man  "  ?  And,  "  but  is  he  a  good  man  "  ?  diffident  fathers  and  confid- 
ing sisters  chimed  in.  When  the  sermons  and  tracts  penetrated  into 
the  provinces,  the  question  answered  itself;  and  happy  were  the 
mothers  whose  sons  were  under  the  influence  which  made  religion 
seem  to  the  young,  and  even  to  the  ambitious,  something  manly  and 
ennobling.  Wordsworth  read  and  admired  them,  but  he  drew  the 
line  at  Newman's  verse.  Had  the  "  Dream  of  Gerontius" — the  com- 
position in  which  Newman's  sincerity  of  feeling  clothes  itself  the 
most  poetically — been  then  written,  it  might  have  extorted  some 
reluctant  recognition  from  the  bard,  whom  one  can  imagine  as 
rather  bored  by  Frederick  Faber's  glowing  eulogy  of  his  friend  and 
master,  while  the  old  man  and  the  young  walked  together  in  the 
Lake  country. 

It  was  near  Windermere,  too,  that  Charlotte  Bronte,  as  the  guest 
of  the  Shuttleworths  in  1850,  met  her  future  biographer,  and  told 
her  during  their  first  talk  "  about  Father  Newman's  lectures  at  the 
Oratory  in  a  very  concise,  graphic  way/'  Then  follow  some  dots, 
eloquent  dots.  What  do  they  conceal  ?  Probably  some  phrase  not 
much  more  reasonable  than  Carlyle's  description  of  Newman  as  pos- 
sessing "  the  brain  of  a  medium-sized  rabbit."  For  Charlotte  Bronte 
combined,  as  no  mind,  thanks  largely  to  Newman,  ever  will  again  in 
England,  exquisite  sensibility,  deep  religiousness,  and  an  open  intelli- 
gence, with  as  vulgar  a  notion  of  Popery  as  that  of  any  Exeter  Hall 
rhetorician.  "  Good  people — very  good  people — I  doubt  not,  there 
are  among  the  Eomanists,"  she  says  in  a  weakly  generous  mood  ; 
"  but,"  she  makes  haste  to  add,  writing  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  had 
shown  leanings  to  primitive  Christianity,  ' '  but  the  system  is  not  one 
which  should  have  such  sympathy  as  yours.  Look  at  Popery  taking 
off  the  mask  at  Naples."  The  last  sentence  reads  like  the  text  of 
one  of  Newman's  lectures,  a  text  to  be  torn  mercilessly  to  tatters. 
By  the  way,  Miss  Bronte  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  went  to  tea  at  this  time 
at  Fox  How,  the  house  of  the  widow  of  Dr.  Arnold  ;  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
had  yielded  her  eldest  son,  Thomas,  to  follow  Newman  to  Rome. 
They  were  all  in  a  tale,  especially  in  homes  of  hereditary  goodness. 
When,  at  the  very  beginning  of  things,  Newman  visited  old  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and  saw  his  pious  family,  little  did  this  pattern  of 
Evangelicalism  suppose  that  out  of  four  sons  three  would  become 
Catholics,  leaving  only  Samuel  to  adorn  the  Anglican  bench,  while 
his  unworldly  brothers  went  their  simple  ways — one,  Archdeacon  Robert 
Isaac  Wilberforce,  to  die  while  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in  Rome  ; 
another,  William,  "  the  squire,"  to  spend  an  obscure  life  as  a  humble 
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Catholic  layman  ;  and  the  third,  Henry — most  delightful  of  them  all — 
to  found  the  Weekly  y.V///^1/1,  in  this  as  in  all  else,  says  Newman, 
"  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
though  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own."  What  is  recorded  of  the  Scotts, 
the  Arnolds,  and  the  Wilberforces,  is  recorded  of  nearly  every  family 
in  England.  Lord  Coleridge,  who  never  showed  a  nobler  figure 
than  when  he  knelt  by  the  coffin  of  the  Cardinal  in  the  dreary  church 
at  Birmingham,  must  have  thought,  amid  so  much  Popery,  of  his  own 
brother — a  Jesuit  priest ;  and  Lord  Selborne,  lamenting  Newman  as 
the  father  of  modern  Anglicanism,  also  counts  a  brother  among  the 
band  of  Newman's  closer  followers  to  Rome. 

Nor  was  this  influence  confined  to  those  who  came  within  the  magic 
of  Newman's  personality,  or  to  those  who  were  students  rather  than 
hard-headed  men  of  the  world ;   or  yet  to  men  of  his  own  generation. 
When  a  typical   Yorkshireman,    like   Lord  Ripon,    with  all  the   best 
qualities  and  sympathies  which    distinguish    John  Ball,   appeared  at 
the  London  Oratory  to   claim   admission   to  the  Catholic  Church,   ifc 
was   to   the   writings   of  Newman   that  he  attributed  the  transition 
which   so  greatly  perturbed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone.      Yet  even 
Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  wrote  bitterly  of  all  others,  said  of  Newman 
that,  honoured  as  he  was,  he  illustrated  the  line  that  "  the  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men."      Newman  returned  the  compliment  by 
speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  as  "so  religious  a  mind."      But  Newman 
also  accused  Anglicans,  in  one  of  his  lectures  to  them,  of  "  praising 
this  or  that  Catholic  saint,  to  make  up  for  abuse,  and  to  show  your 
impartiality."       Whether  Mr.    Gladstone   will   plead    guilty   to    this 
indictment  I  cannot  say  ;   but  if  he  will  look  at  his  various  and  most 
welcome  praises  of  Newman,  and  s.ee  how,  by  juxtaposition,  they  are 
made  to  imply  dispraise  of  the  brother  and  colleague  who  bears  the 
burden  of  government  and  the  responsibility  of  the  bishopric,  he  will 
not  wonder  at  the  words  of  Newman  coming  to  his  reader's  mind. 
Indeed,  the  throwing  together  of  the  names  of  the  two  Cardinals  has 
been  a  common  feat  of  jugglery  vainly  performed  to  annihilate  the  one 
or  the  other.      It  is  delightful,  despite  all  differences  of  temperament, 
and  of  the  objectivity  and  the  subjectivity  with  which  each  variously  re- 
garded the  outer  world,  to  see  these  two  names  linked  together,  if  not 
in   daily   speech,   in  the  unity  of  eternal  love.      When  Newman  was 
twenty-eight,  the   younger   man   of   twenty  was   led   captive  by  the 
"  form  and  voice  and  penetrating  words  at  Evensong  in  the  University 
Church  at  Oxford  "  ;  where,  having  once  seen  and  heard  Newman,  he 
"  never  willingly  failed  to  be."     When  the  fury  of  officialdom  in  the 
Anglican   Church  was  fulminating  against  Littlemore,  Manning,  the 
born  administrator,  the  bright  hope  of  officialdom,  wherever  he  was 
found,  paid  a  conspicuous  visit  of  sympathy  to  its  occupant — though 
his  thoughts  just  then  were  not  the  thoughts  of  Newman,  especially 
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as  to  Kome.  This  was  what  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  was  thinking 
of  when  he  said  at  the  Kequiein  at  the  London  Oratory  the  other  day : 
"  And  when  trials  came  I  was  not  absent  from  him.  Littlemore  is 
before  me  now  as  fresh  as  yesterday."  The  next  time  they  met  was 
in  Kome,  in  1848,  when  Newman  was  already  an  Oratorian,  and  then, 
four  years  later,  the  future  Archbishop,  having  himself  become  a 
Catholic,  listened  once  more  to  the  "  well-known  voice,  sweet  as  of  old, 
but  strong  in  the  absolute  truth,  prophesying  a  second  spring,  in  the 
first  Provincial  Council  of  Westminster."  In  1857,  Newman  dedicated 
to  Cardinal  Manning  his  volume  of  "  Sermons  on  Various  Occasions," 
"  as  some  memorial  of  the  friendship  there  has  been  between  us  for 
nearly  thirty  years  " ;  and  in  1861  the  compliment  was  returned, 
Cardinal  Manning  testifying :  "To  you  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for 
intellectual  light  and  help,  greater  than  to  any  one  man  of  our  time.'' 
There  the  matter  may  be  left,  under  the  hands  that  have  never  signed 
insincerities.  What  if,  between  two  men  of  character  so  marked, 
there  were  light  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  continual  and  close  inter- 
change of  thoughts  and  emotions  ?  Only  the  vulgar  can  demand  of  men 
a  contact  contrary  to  temperament,  or  will  profess  to  be  astonished, 
when  Cardinal  Newman's  biography  comes  to  be  published,  if  his  most 
intimate  and  frequent  letters  are  not  found  to  be  indited  to  his  brother 
Cardinal ;  nor  even  to  Father  Faber,  that  "  bright,  particular  star," 
who  carried  the  London  offshoot  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory  to  a  pitch 
of  prosperity  outshining  in  external  show  its  parent  home. 

When  Pusey  declared  that  ' '  all  the  converts  have  deteriorated 
except  Newman  and  Ward/'  he  made  his  already  sufficiently  start- 
ling generalisation  more  startling  still  by  linking  together  two 
names  so  dissimilar.  Newman  does  not  once  mention  Ward  in  the 
"  Apologia,"  a  conspicuous  absence ;  but  Ward's  sayings  and  doings 
gave  undoubted  impetus  to  the  movement  which  bore  Mr.  Newman 
to  Kome.  When  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  comes  to  write  the  second 
volume  of  the  Life  of  his  father,  he  will  have  to  treat  many  a 
controversial  episode  between  the  two  men ;  and  the  more  open  was 
the  warfare  then,  the  more  delicate  will  be  the  handling  of  it  now. 
"  They  have  all  come  over  to  my  side,"  said  the  old  Cardinal  with  a 
smile,  looking  back  on  the  controversies  of  the  D'ublm  Reviev:.  Even 
before  he  received  the  Cardinalate  he  had  become  calm  in  the 
presence  of  Ward's  criticism — with  the  calmness  of  a  man  who 
knows  that  the  armour  he  wears  cannot  be  penetrated,  but  that  his 
own  thrusts  go  straight  home.  Cardinal  Newman's  allusions  to  "  the 
insolent  and  aggressive  faction,"  in  a  private  letter  which  got  into 
print,  were  matched  by  phrases  deliberately  printed  under  his  own 
hand.  He  knew  "one  Pope,  but  he  recognised  no  other,"  least  of 
all  among  the  men  who  "  stretched  principles  till  they  were  close 
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upon  snapping."  Even  the  Tablet  refused  to  print  letters  from  Ward. 
But  he  had  the  Dubli/i  lice  lew  in  his  pocket ;  and  his  reply  to 
Newman  in  its  pages,  in  1876,  made  Newman's  friends  indignant. 
Yet  he  himself  was  unmoved ;  as  one  who  knew  him  intimately 
expressed  it  in  a  private  letter  to  a  sympathiser : 

"  The  Father  is  much  touched  by  the  cordial  feeling  shown  by  you  and 
by  many  others  in  regard  to  the  Dublin  article.  But  he  can't,  for  the  life 
of  him,  see  why  you  think  so  much  of  it — you,  Allies,  and  so  many  others. 
He  said  he  thought  Ward  had  a  perfect  right  to  defend  himself,  and  that 
he  never  had  the  least  thought  of  complaining,  or  of  in  any  way  noticing 
the  article ;  not  from  anything  like  contempt,  but  from  indifference. 
linly  he  would  deplore  any  opening  of  the  case  in  the  papers.  The 
ilisi-ussiou  would  never  end.  No  argument  or  remonstrance  would  avail  with 
lillotor  Ward.  Besides  the  Father  feels  all  the  gravity  of  the  charge  he 
has  brought,  and  thinks  those  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  should  have 
the  chance  of  defending  themselves.  The  case  is  fully  stated :  thoughtful 
men  will  sum  up  and  give  sentence  in  their  own  minds. 

The  ethical  and  other  differences  between  Newman  and  Ward  were 
of  old  standing;  and  Ward  was  impossible.  But  in  one  respect 
Ward  was  in  greater  sympathy  with  Newman  than  were  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  When  "  Tract  90  "  appeared,  and  when  Mr.  Lowe 
and  others  denounced  it  as  shifty,  Ward,  with  certain,  reservations, 
was  the  champion,  in  pamphlets  and  letters,  of  the  special  pleading  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Tracts. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  right,  though  the 
Standard- ot  to-day  pooh-poohs  him,  when  he  said,  a  generation  later 
than  1845,  that  the  Anglican  Church  still  reeled  under  the  secession 
of  Dr.  Newman  ?  He  was  looking  at  it  politically,  and  he  pronounced 
it,  with  all  the  assurance  of  Downing  Street,  to  be  "a  blunder." 
Lord  John  Russell  probably  combined  private  with  public  feeling 
when  he  alluded  in  Parliament,  in  1851,  to  "  a  person  of  great 
eminence,  of  great  learning,  of  great  talents,  whom  we  all  have  to 
deplore  as  having  left  the  Protestant  Church,  and  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome — I  mean,  Mr.  Newman."  The  busy  world  went  on.  It 
wondered  a  moment  at  the  great  renunciation ;  and  then  it  lost  sight 
of  the  neophyte.  But  it  heard  of  him  again  ;  and  the  day  came 
when  he  had  leavened  the  whole  Establishment,  and  when  his  voice 
held  men  of  many  minds  and  all  communions  as  by  a  spell.  From 
Lord  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  from  Dean  Church  and  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul,  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  ("  I  have  now  for  twenty  years 
held  him,  as  a  journalist,  to  be  a  good  friend  of  mine,"  wrote  the 
•Cardinal  to  me  in  1884)  and  Mr.  Froudc,  from  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  from  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  and  Mr.  Burnand, 
from  Miss  Christina  Rossetti  and  Dean  Stanley,  from  Sir  Francis 
Doyle  and  Lord  Blachford,  from  Professor  St.  George  Mivart  and 
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Principal  Shairp,  from  Mr.  Lilly  and  Mr.  (losse,  from  all  the  critics 
of  all  the  schools  and  all  the  creeds,  came  one  concordant  voice  in 
praise  of  John  Henry  Newman  as  author  and  as  man. 

Sweetly  the  light 

Shines  from  the  solitary  peak  at  Edgbaston, 

sang  Coventry  Patniore,  who  understood  that  even  the  polemical  pam- 
phleteer of  1874  had  "peace  in  heart"  though  "wrath  in  hand," 
and  that  his  most  trenchant  paragraphs  were  the  "  gold  blazonries  of 
Love  irate,"  and  never  "  the  black  flag  of  Hate." 

These  names  represent  "light  and  leading,"  men  with  minds  and 
pens  "  beautiful  and  swift."  But,  0  phenomenon  !  the  mass  walked 
and  even  ran  with  its  masters.  The  young  lions  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  roared  out  praise.  James  Macdonell,  the  type  in  sayings 
and  doings  of  everything  Newman  was  not,  avows  that  his  "  ad- 
miration for  the  saint-like  beauty  of  Newman's  character,  for  the 
exquisite  character  of  his  genius,  for  his  wonderful  insight  into  human 
nature,  for  his  marvellous  command  over  the  resources  of  the  literary 
art,  is  such  that  I  never  think  of  him  without  mentally  lifting  my 
hat  in  token  of  my  reverence."  He  was  "specially  fond  of  reading 
Newman's  writings  aloud  on  Sunday  afternoons,"  and  "his  favourite 
hymn  was  '  Lead,  kindly  Light ! ' '  Yet,  "it  is  the  testimony  of  her 
who  knew  him  best  that  the  question  of  his  own  salvation  never 
troubled  him."  So  it  happens  that  many  admired  Newman  for  his 
accidents  and  his  accessories,  without  even  hearing  the  essential 
message  of  his  life.  That  can  be  best  summed  up  in  the  words  he 
once  addressed  to  the  Anglican  clergy :  "I  want  to  make  you 
anxious  about  your  souls."  And  vain  as  in  death  would  all  praise 
have  sounded  on  his  ears  that  was  not  based  on  the  recognition  of  this 
as  his  only  hope  and  ambition  ;  of  this  as  the  end  for  which  he  wrote 
as  fervently,  as  individually,  as  he  prayed. 

WILFRID  MEYNELL. 
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